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PHE PIERPONT MORGAN GIFT the two. sculptured+ groups from _ the 
Chateau. de Biron, and the Colonna 

( IN December 17, 1917, It became Altarpiece by Raphael, and is now fittingly 
possible for the historian of The Metro- closed by Mr. Morgan’s recent superb gift 
politan Museum of \rt to write with of 4 Jarge part of the collection known as 
gratitude a last chapter to a memorable the Morgan Collection and manv other 
Cries Of events ¢ xtending, broadly con- objects on loan in nearly ever\ department 
lered, over nearly thirty years; for on of the Museum at the death of his father. 
day came the culmination of the long Considered in itself as regards its extent, 

















LABASTER DWARF, EGYPTIAN 


XVIII DYNASTY 


late | Pierpont 


an 


association between the 
Morgan and the Museum, 
1889 when he became a Trustec 
continued both by his 
his gifts (the first 
but becoming 


association 
in 
Museum, 


begun 
t the 
trusteeship and by of 
which is recorded in 1897) 
really intimate after his election 
lent in 1904, which office he held until his 
During this last ten years 


as Presi- 


leath in 1913. 
his gifts and loans had been continuous. 
This relation was continued in 1916 by 
the gift by his son, ]. P. Morgan, of the 


Gothic section of the Hoentschel Collection, 


NO 


value, and impossibility of duplication, 
this gift furnishes abundant cause for 
grateful acknowledgment, but looked at 
from another point of view, it affords 


equal, if not greater pleasure and satis- 
faction. This act of the son in presenting 
to the Museum the treasures collected by 
the father was definitely planned by the 
donor and heartily accepted by the Trustees 
to accomplish two ends: first, to carry out 
the desire of the elder Mr. Morgan that a 
large and valuable proportion of the col- 
lections housed in the Museum in 1913 
should come into the possession of the 
\merican people, so enlarging their oppor- 
tunities for the study and enjoyment of 
out the desire 


art; and secondly, to carry 
of the son that the name of Pilerpont 
Morgan should be perpetuated in the 


Museum for all time. 

The Pierpont Morgan Wing, by which 
name Wing F, hitherto called the Wing of 
Decorative Arts, will henceforth be known, 
admirably secures this second object. A 
collection which shall perpetuate the in- 
terest of the late qs Pierpont Morgan and 
his son in the Museum will be assembled 
in this wing, which will thus be appropri- 
ately known by that name. In fact, since 
the opening of these galleries in 1910, the 
greater number of the objects exhibited 
in them have been either gifts or loans 


from the father or the son. 

rhe following list, arranged chronologic- 
ally, shows the periods of art and the 
classes of objects covered by the gifts ol 
Mr. Morgan and his father. From it maj 
be gained an idea of their great extent and 
incalculable value to the 


exhibition func- 


variety, their 
M useum—increasing 
tion to a point comparable to the richest 
and their enormous 


its 


museums of Europe 
usefulness to the company of designers and 
f arts in this 


manufacturers of objects o 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
country, hardly a branch of which is not, 
through them, bountifully supplied with 
most important examples of the greatest 
-raftsmanships of Europe. 


ANCIENT ART: 

4 collection of ancient glass, as well as 
pottery, bronze, and marble, ranging in 
date from about 3000 B.C. to the fifth 
century A.D., known as the Gréau 
Collection, numbering 831 pieces, ex- 














ALABASTER RELIEFS FROM 


ASSYRIAN, 


clusive of fragments, beads, and small 


miscellaneous glass; and a 
number of important Assyrian, Egvptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman antiqui- 
ties, as follows: 

Assyrian—six large alabaster reliefs 
from the palace in Nimroud of Ashur- 
nasir-pal, who reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B.C. 

Egyptian—a number of objects among 
those acquired in Egypt by Mr. Morgan 
in his visits there during several of the 
later years of his life. These include a 
Statuette in alabaster of a dwarf bearing 
on his shoulder a vase, one of the most 
representative examples extant, in sculp- 
y ture in the round, of the naturalistic 


objec ts of 
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Theban school of the XVIII: Dynasty: 
a kneeling figure in painted limestone, 
in a conventional pose presenting a 
stela upon which is incribed a hymn 
to the Sun-God; two superb sistra, in 
blue faience, illustrative of the highest 
results achieved by the Egyptians in 
their minor arts, as well as 
exceptionally fine scarabs, plaques, and 
similar ornaments. 

Greek and Etruscan 


a series of 


objects In 














THE 


PALACE OF 
IX CENTURY B, C. 


EUROPEAN 


ASHUR-NASIR-PAI 


bronze, terracotta, and amber, dating 
from the Early Iron Age to the IV cen- 
tury B.C., and including a mirror anda 
mirror cover, a pail, a group of a Centaur 
and a Man, a statuette of a Girl, all in 
bronze; five “ Tanagra”’ statuettes; and 
an amber group of two reclining figures. 

Roman—bronzes: a horse’s bit and 
muzzle; two vases of glazed terracotta, 
part of a couch (with a stool), decorated 
with bone carvings and inlay, 
and belonging to the Early Imperial 
Period; and over fifty objects in ivory, 


bone, and glass. 


glass 


ART 


GALLO-ROMAN, GERMANIC, AND MERO- 
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SAINT JOHN 
PLAQUE, GOLD AND ENAMEI 


BYZANTINE, IX CENTURY 





























CHRIST IN MAJESTY 


IVORY 


BYZANTINE, X-XI CENTURY 


VINGIAN: the art so called covering the 
period from the end of the Roman Em. 
pire to the beginning of the Carloving. 
ian era (IV-VIII century A.D.) serves 
as a connecting link in the North be. 
tween the classical and mediaeval peri- 
ods. These objects, comprising several 
hundred in gold, bronze, and glass princi- 
pally, are all articles of personal adorn- 
ment or use buried in early tombs 
and recovered by two collectors, Stanislas 
Baron and a German antiquary named 
Queckenberg, from various parts of 
France, in one case, and from. the 
village of Niederbreisig between Coblenz 
and Bonn, in the other. They include 
brooches or fibulae of every shape, size, 
and material, belt buckles, studs of 
every description, purses, rings, armlets, 
earrings, hairpins and combs, pendants, 
chatelaine-plaques, necklaces, daggers, 
and horse-trappings, and illustrate the 
culture and vigorous art of this period. 


BYZANTINE AND MepIAeVAL: These 
for various esoteric reasons) comprise 
chiefly objects of ecclesiastical usage and 
of precious material, representing su- 
preme work of the goldsmith’s, enameler’s, 
and ivory carver’s crafts, and constituting 
the rarest and most precious section of 
the Pierpont Morgan Collection. 

|. Byzantine: covering, roughly, the 
period from ‘the [V to the XI century 
\.D., with the great lacuna of the reigns 
of the Iconoclast Emperors (Leo Ill, 
Isauricus, died 726, to Theophilus, died 
824)—in all, about 116 years. These 
will be found to consist mainly of clor 
sonné enamels—translucent, on gold 
and silver—studs and bands of effigies 
of divine and sacred personages, for 
decorating screens, vestments, shrines, 
etc., of reliquaries, aureoles, and back- 
grounds for icons of the Panagia and 
the saints; or objects in ivory, diptychs 
mnemonic tablets for liturgic use, 
adopted—and sometimes transmuted— 
for the complimentary consular dip- 
tvchs), book covers, devotional tablets, 
and boxes for incense or precious sacred 
objec ts; or the work of oold- and silver- 
smiths, notably six silver plates with 
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SHRINI 
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LIMOGES, 


XIII CENTURY 


























VIRGIN AND CHILD 
IVORY 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 
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figure designs in relief, found at Karavas 
in the island of Cyprus, and gold jewelry 
consisting of necklaces, earrings, brac« 
lets, pendants, etc., and distinguished 
not only on account of its intrinsk 
beauty but also because of its extreme 
rarity. 

I]. Mediaeval and Gothic: (1.e., of 
the Middle Age—roughly, trom Char- 

















CRYSTAL SHRINI 
SPANISH, XVI CENTURY 


lemagne’s coronation by Pope Leo III on 
Christmas Dav, 800, to the Reformation 
and Renaissance of the XVI century 

Comprehensive collections of ivories, 
enamels, and metalwork, while gener- 
ically similar to the Byzantine, will be 
found to differ widely from them in 
method—copper is substituted for gold 
in the enamels, which are channeled 
champlevé) and filled in with opaque, 


RENAISSANCE 


not translucent, vitrifaction; and the 
carvine—of ivory, wood, stone—is 
frequently in the round, as well as in 
the flat. 
lhe objects too are considerably more 
various—not only shrines and book 
reliquaries (of new, 
enlarged, and elaborate forms)—but 
censers, chalices, ciboriums, ostensories, 
crucifixes, candlesticks, and the thousand 
and one vessels and instruments of the 
Catholic ceremonial of the Mass and 
other sacramental functions; croziers 
and mitres of the Prelates; triptvchs of 


covers and 


sacred subjects for private devotion; 
statuettes of the Queen of Heaven, and 
groups representing the chief events 
of the drama of redemption. 

lhe Gothic Art, covering a period from 
the XIII century through the early vears 
of the XVI, is composed of two main 
groups: the objects included in the 
present gift, which are carvings In stone 
and wood, statues and groups, largely 
of religious subjects—the Virgin and 
Child, the principal saints, the Magi, 
and the Church Fathers—and of Flemish 
and French provenance; and the Gothic 
section of the collection brought together 
vy Georges Hoentschel of Paris, the 
well-known decorator and collector, and 
eiven by Mr. Morgan in 1916. This 


D 


comprises examples ol sculpture, furni- 
ture, textiles, 1vories, woodwork, and ar- 
chitectural fragments, chiefly of French, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, and 
Italian origin. In addition, the two 
groups from the famous Chateau de 
Biron in southwestern France—the En- 
tombment and the Pieta—also given in 
1916, are among the masterpieces of 
Gothic art and the greatest treasures of 
the collection; and the five Sacrament 
tapestries, given byMr. Morgan in 1907, 
are counted among the most beautiful of 
Gothic weaves. 


material of many kinds, 
chiefly belonging to the XVI century and 
the first half of the XVII century 
and best described under the classes into 
which the objects naturally fall. 
Sculpture—Terracotta bas-reliefs of 
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XV-XVITIT CENTURY 
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Robbia, various decorative 
sculptures—such as mirror frames, carv- 
ings on wooden caskets, and a frieze 

and some small bronzes—for example, a 


candlestick, a pax, and a door knocker 





>> 
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MAKER, EBERWEIN KOSSMAN 


ABOUT 1575 


/ 


NUREMBERG, 


Italian sculpture in_ these 


A collection of minute carv- 


exemplify 
centuries. 
ings in boxwood and honestone, including 
rosary beads and other small objects 
carved with microscopic fineness, shows 
the technical skill and fondness for detail 


which characterized Renaissance artists 
in the North. 

Enamels—An important representa- 
tion of the small plaques of translucent 
enamel over silver carved in very flat 
relief taille—popularly used by 
Italian artists of the XIV and XV cen- 
turies to adorn metal objects of secular 


basse 


and ecclesiastical use 

Metalwork—In addition to these ob- 
jects of enameled metalwork, numerous 
pieces of Renaissance objects in metal 


chiefly silver, of varied provenance— 
English, Flemish, French, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish—and of as varied 
uses These are reliquaries, paxes, cruci- 


fixes, chalices, incense burners, croziers, 
etc., on the one hand, and vases, caskets, 
beakers, tankards, salvers, and 
other articles of domestic use, 


cups, 
many 
on the other. 

Jewels—Superb examples of the gold- 
XV century to 
only 


smith’s craft from the 
the XVIII. They include not 
objects of personal adornment, as neck- 
laces, brooches, rings, hat ornaments, 
morses, and pendent jewels, but also 
badges and chains of various orders and 
decorations of honor, medals, medallions, 
etc. The French would call these 
splendid objects bibelots: for want of 
an exact English term they are here 
called jewels. 

Ceramics—French faience of the XVI 
to XVIII century, illustrating its prob- 
able development from Italian models. 
This section comprises several remark- 
able examples of the work of Bernard 
Palissy decorated with the mythological 
figures characteristic of the French 
Renaissance; eight extremely rare pieces 
of the prec ious faience known as Henri 
I] or St. Porchaire or Oiron ware, be- 
cause it was made principally during 
the reign of Henri II, possibly at St. 
Porchaire or at Oiron; and a much larger 
collection, the well-known Le Breton 
Collection, brought together by Gaston 
Le Breton and containing over two 
hundred pieces, mostly Rouen ware, 
but illustrating also the work done at 
Moustiers, Marseilles, and other French 


cities, 
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Furniture—A_ few excellent pieces, 
chiefly a Venetian coffer of the XVI cen- 
tury and a carved chest of French work- 
manship. 

Arms and Armor—One of the master- 
pieces of the armorer’s art, the celebrated 
Negroli casque, the work of Philip de 
Negroli, dated 15 43. 


XVII ano XVIII CENTURIES: 


I. The large and valuable assemblage 
of French decorative arts of the XVII 
and XVIII centuries, brought together 
by Georges Hoentschel and given to the 
Museum by Mr. Morgan in 1907. This 
includes a large number of examples of 
furniture and woodwork—many from 
historic buildings—decorative paintings, 
ormolu fittings such as were affixed to 
the furniture of the period, and similar 
material, affording an opportunity to 
study the development of these branches 
of French XVIII century art unequalec 
except in France. 

Hl. A unique collection of several 
hundred snuff-boxes, vanity boxes, scent 
bottles, and dance programmes, signed 
by famous jewelers, French and English, 
of the XVIII century. These, made 
of gold and other precious substances, 
superbly jeweled and ornamented with 
miniatures by such men as Cosway and 
Isabey, and in many cases known to 
have been the possessions of kings, 
emperors, and other persons famous in 
history, illustrate the extravagant van- 
ities of the time. 

Ill. A large collection of watches, 
covering the development of the industry 
of watchmaking from the middle of 
the XVI century to the XIX century, 
and representative of the work of 
the best craftsmen in England, France 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland, and Flanders. Though not 
entirely XVIII century art, this 
collection is conveniently grouped here. 
These watches, many of historic interest, 
show the successive improvements in 
mechanism and are enclosed in cases of 
gold, copper-gilt, silver, and crystal, en- 
ameled and jeweled, of many shapes and 
sizes, and illustrating many odd conceits. 
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ARM-CHAIR 
FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUIS XIN 
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DOOR FROM THE CHATEAU DI MARLY 
FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUIS XI\ 








LEAF OF A DOOR 


ATTRIBUTED TO CHRISTOPHE H 
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FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 
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\ number ot Ara- 
Syrian, and Chinese prov- 


typical objects ol 
bian, Persian 
enance, among which the following classes 


are represented: glass, ceramics, bronzes 
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and textiles. 


fourteenth century, a fine 
bronze of the Chou period, and 


PAINTINGS 


ARRANGED B 

American School 
\sher B. Durand, 
Homer D. Martin 
Thomas Nast 


Robe rt Mac 


1790-15080 
/ 


1530-1507 
rs ) > 
1O40-19Q02 


Taoo 1IOI2 


ameron 


British School 
Unknown Artist. XVI century 
Benjamin R. Haydon, 1786-1840 
( irles Luc IO14-1073 


Artist, NVIT century 


Unknown 


Dutch School 
Unknown Artist, XVI century 
\ert van der Neer, 1603-1077 
Gerard Terborch, 1617-1681 
Gabriel Metsu, 1630 1607 

Nicolaes Maes, 


> 


1032-1003 


Flemish School 

Jan van Eyck, 1380-90-1440 

Roger van der Weyden, about 
1404 

Unknown Artist, XV century work 

Jan Gossaert van Mabuse, 1470-1541 

Lucas de Heere, 1534-1584 

Bruges Master of the Legend of St. 
Ursula, Late XV century 

Unknown Artist, Early XVI century 
work 


1400 


Unknown Artist, Late XVI century (?) 
Peter Paul Rubens, 1577-1640 


10 


Y SCHOOLS 


Imaginary Landscape 
\utumn 

Head of Christ 
Auguste Rodin 


I 


Mary, Queen of Scots, with her Son, 
VI 

Lady Jane Grey 

Napoleon at Saint Helena 

Lord Nelson in the Cabin of the Victory 


King Charles 


Portrait of a Woman 

Landscape 

The Toilet 

\ Visit to the Nursery 
\dmiral Jacob Binkes 
Betrothed of Admiral 
Portrait of Eugenie Rotterdam 


3inkes 


Thomas a Becket 


The Annunciation 
Man with a Book 
Madonna and Child 
Queen Elizabeth 


Madonna and Child 

rhe Last Supper 

The Falling of Manna 

Melchizedek and Abraham 

A Triptych) 

Portrait of a Man in a White Fur Coat 

Portrait of a Man 

St. Theresa Praying 
Purgatory 


for the Souls in 


These include a group of 
six mosque lamps of Arabic glass of the 
Chinese 
three 
large carpets, two Indian and one Chinese, 


james 


Ita 
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p of French School 

the Hubert Robert, 1733-1808 Mouth of a Cave 
nese Ihe Bridge 

hree The Swing 

ese, The Dance 


The Bathing Pool 
[he Concert 
Arches in Ruin 
Colonnade in Ruin 

















mes 
} 
A VISIT TO THE NURSERY 
BY GABRIEL METSI 
| German School 
Unknown Artist, XVI century Madonna and Child 
Wolf Traut, died about 1520 Girl Making a Garland 
| Koffermans \doration of the Magi 
| Liidger Tom Ring, died 1583 or 1584 Christ Blessing; Surrounded by Donor 
and his Family (Triptych 
| Italian School 
Pesellino; real name, Francesco di Scenes from the Story of th 
t | Stefano, 1422-1457 \rgonauts. [wo panels 
Jenvenuto di Giovanni, 1430-1517 \ssumption of the Virgin 
sin | Garofalo; real name Benvenuto Tisio, 
1481-1550 St. Nicholas Asked to Revive a Dead Child 
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Garofalo; real name Benvenuto Tisio 


1401 


“1550 


Raphael; real name Raphaello Sanzio, 


1453-1520 
Sebastiano del Piombo; real name Se- 

bastiano Luciani, about 1485-1547 
Tommaso di Stefano (Giothico di 


Maestro Stefano), 1490-1504 
Catena (Vincenzo di Biagio, Known 
as Catena) 14 fJ—-1531 


Pietro Longhi 1702-1762 (1785 ? 
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St. Nicholas Reviving the Birds 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Christopher Columbus 


Portrait of a Man 


The ( 
The Temptation 


Ircumecision 


its 
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THE LEGACY OF JOHN HOGE 


By the will of John Hoge, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, the Museum has _ received 
premises on Fifth Avenue near Forty- 
first Street now occupied by the Rogers 
Peet Company, the appraised value of 
which is $950,000. The premises are 
leased to the Rogers Peet Company for a 
long term. The terms of Mr. Hoge’s will 
giving this property to the Museum are 
interesting as illustrating the conscien- 
tious desire of many men of wealth to recog- 
nize public interests. It is also interesting 
as illustrative of Mr. Hoge’s personality ; 
for the codicil was in substance drafted 
by hisown hand. The gift is contained in 
a codicil executed on December 9, 1916, 


the material parts of which read as follows: 


EXPLANATORY 


The amounts given to my nephew, 
James D. Hoge, of Seattle, State of 
Washington, in the past and what he 
residuary 
legatee, are considered enough for 
his share of my estate. The same 
thought applies to what is bequeathed 
to my niece, Bessie Hoge Grant. In 
addition to what was given to her 
during my life, added to the specific 


may yet receive as my 


bequests under this will, she will have 
a good sized fortune, and safe income, 
for herself and son. For some time 
past it has been on my mind to give 
more of my estate (my near blood 
relatives having been already ampl\ 
provided for) in broad, and it might 
be said, national bequests. After 
careful consideration, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in the city of 
New York, and the Actors’ Fund of 
America, are selected, in my judg- 
ment, as worthy objects. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is a great edu- 
cator, and being located in the metrop- 
olis of America (where my estate has 
been enlarged by real estate opera- 
tions) gives the opportunity for all 
classes of people to see and enjoy its 
benefits. The Actors’ Fund of Amer- 
ica is for the benefit of the old and in- 
firm members of a profession which 
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contributes to the education and 
amusement of the general public, 
and from which all classes of society 
derive more or less pleasure. Owing 
to the environments of this profession 
its members are not, as a rule, given 
a fair chance to learn economy and 
to save for old age or a “‘rainy day 
\lso owing to the uncertain and pre- 
carious character of their profession, 
and the fact that they do not have a 
chance to earn all the year around 
they are not able to put by savings for 
themselves or those dependent upon 
them. | therefore consider it a worthy 
object to contribute something from 
my estate for the benefit of this Fund, 
having had a great deal of enjoyment 
during my life from performances on 
the stage. 

| therefore, by 
and change my foregoing will 
as the residuary clause in said will 
is concerned, by making the follow 


this codicil, alter 


so tar 


ing dispositions of real estate which 
would otherwise pass under said 
residuary clause 

FIRST. {Here follows his gift to 
the Actors’ Fund of America. 

Seconp. | hereby give, devise 
and bequeath to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. in the City of New 
York, a corporation constituted and 
created by Chapter 197 of the laws 
of 1870 of the State of New York, all 
those certain lots, pieces or parcels 
of land, situate, lying and being 
in the Borough of Manhattan, the 
City of New York, with the buildings 
thereon, which taken together are 
bounded and described as follows: 

{Here follows a description of the 
premises devised. 

It is my advice to the Trustees of 
the said The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in the City of New York, that 
this bequest be held by them and the 
income therefrom applied to such of 
their corporate uses as they may think 
best, and that the same shall not be 
sold or disposed of except under the 
authority of a resolution of the Board 
of Trustees, at a meeting duly called, 
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at which at least three-fourths of the 
entire Board then in office shall vote 
in favor of such sale or disposition. 


[his codicil to Mr. Hoge’s will was re- 
fused probate by the court of first jurisdic- 
tion, but on appeal it was admitted to 
probate and the Museum is now in posses- 
sion of Mr. Hoge’s generous gift. 


R. W. poe F. 


A BUDDHA HEAD FROM JAVA 


CONSPICL OUS among the master- 
pieces ol Indian art of the class« period 
(600-850 A.D.) are the sculptures of the 
great Buddhist temple at Borobodur on 
the island of Java. Early in the seventh 
century, Indian colonists emigrated' to 
Java, and there established a prosperous 
kingdom. Indian art, after many cen- 
turies of evolution, during which a thor- 
oughly national style had been originated, 
was entering at this time upon an era of 
high perfection Ihe Indian colonists 
brought this art to Java, where, flourishing 
than in India itself, it 
Indian 


no less brilliantly 
continued to preserve largely its 
character 

The principal monument of this Indo- 
Javanese art is unquestionably the temple 
at Borobodur. This celebrated shrine, 
which has been called the Parthenon of 
Buddhism and the most magnificent monu- 
ment of Buddhist art in the whole of Asia, 
was built approximately between 750 and 
800, but its decoration must have extended 
over a much longer period. In fact, it was 
not entirely completed at the time, about 
the tenth century, when Buddhism was 
superseded as the state religion in Java, as 
it had been centuries earlier in 
India, by orthodox Brahmanism. 

The sculptures of Borobodur, which have 
been remarkably well preserved, include 
not only statues in the round, but also, and 
of even greater importance, a series of bas- 
reliefs representing scenes from the life of 
Buddha and from the jatakas or legends 
of his previous births. These reliefs, which 
extend in the aggregate for a length of 


t 


sey eral 


1 There had been earlier migrations, but of less 


importance. 


N 
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nearly three miles, line the five sculptured 
procession paths, 
stories of the 


galleries, or pilgrims’ 
surrounding the different 
shrine. Iconographically, these sculptures 
are of the greatest interest to the student 
of Buddhism; their artistic merit warrants 
their being classed among the greatest 
expressions of Asiatic culture. 

Indo-Javanese art continued to flourish 
even after the decay of Buddhism as the 
state religion. The traditions of Buddhist 
art were carried on by the orthodox Hindus, 
and, although the sculptured decoration 
of the Hindu temples at Prambanam, the 
ancient capital of Java, lack the dignified 
simplicity and restraint of Borobodur, they 
represent, nevertheless, a development 
characterized by many admirable qualities. 
Indian art in Java was brought to an end 
by the Mussulman the 
fifteenth century. 

lhe Museum has lately purchased a head 
of Buddha, which comes, in all probability, 
from the temple at Borobodur. It may 
be assigned in date, approximately, to the 
ninth century. The somewhat 
larger than life size, and is carved from 
black volcanic stone or lava, the material 
commonly used by Javanese sculptors. 
It was formerly owned by the well-known 
collector, M. Alphonse Kann, and was 
exhibited by him at the Exhibition of 
Buddhist Art held in 1913 at the Cernuschi 
Museum, Paris. Since Indian sculpture, 
particularly of the great period, comes but 
rarely on the market, the Museum may 
be congratulated upon the acquisition of so 
fine an example as this head of Buddha. 


conquests of 


head is 


Comparison of our new accession with 
the images of Buddha in the small collection 
of Gandharan or Graeco-Buddhist sculp- 
tures acquired some years by the 
Museum, will instructive. Not 
infrequently it is asserted that we owe the 
familiar Buddha type to the sculptors of 
this school; that is, to those Hellenistic 
sculptors, or rather workmen, whose in- 
ferior talents found employ, under the 
direction of Buddhist monks, in the 
Indo-Scythian kingdom of Gandhara, on 
the northwest frontier of India, during the 
first three centuries of our era. It 1s 
probably true that the Gandharan sculp- 
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tors were the first to represent the person 
of Buddha. The Gandharan Buddha ts a 
debased Apollo upon whom the Buddhist 
monks have grafted the lakshanas or marks 
of divinity attributed to the person ol 
Buddha, such as the short hair, the long 

But the 
incomplete 
the devout 


arms, the pendent ear lobes, etc 
type thus created was an 
symbol, which might satisfy 
with a representation of the physical ap- 
pearance of Buddha, 
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embroidered, peasant woman’s cap. They 
passed it from hand to hand as they dis- 
cussed the originality of its designs, the 
historic relations of its motifs, and the skill 
of its workmanship. 

The peasant woman’s cap was one of the 
articles shown in the Czecho-Slovak Exhi- 
bition, and the three to whom it served 
as text representative Bohemian- 
\merican artists 


were 


The Metropolitan 





but which failed to 
did not, per- 
attempt 


those 


express 
haps, even 
to express 
qualities of mind and 
heart in which lay the 
true greatness of that 
Prince Sididhartha, 
who renounced his 
rank and worldly pos- 


sessions to seek the 
“truth that should 
avail to liberate all 


men from the bond- 
age of mortality.’’ 
The expression of 
spiritual character, 
the completion ot the 
symbol, Was the 
achievement, not of 
foreigners working 
under the dictation 
of monks, but of that 
purely Indian art 








Museum is not only 
metropolitan; it 1s 
cosmopolitan. It pre- 


serves and explicates 


| beginnings in the 
light of continuings, 
as well as of declin- 
ings Hence the 
Czecho-Slovak Exhi- 
bition, to which one 
descends from the 


more pretentious, but 
perhaps not more 
significant exhibitions 
of the old Egyptians. 

Almost 400 Bohem- 
ilans came on _ that 
Sunday afternoon to 
hear Mr. Vondrous, 
in English, and Mr. 
Pavel Sochan, in Bo- 
tell of the old 
the 


hemian 
Slovak arts, and 


long abeyance of ther 











which succeeded the 
Graeco-Buddhist 
school of Gandhara. 
It is to native Indian 
genius that we owe the familiar type of 
Buddha, the Enlightened One, the type 
which ts so superbly illustrated in’ the 
recent addition to our collections of Asi- 
atic art. J. B. 


HEAD OF BUDDHA, 


CF CLECHO 
ARI 


EXHIBITION 
SLOVAK 


On December 9 were seen in the base- 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum, in one 
of the class rooms, three artists-—a painter, 
an engraver, an etcher—all men of reputa- 
tion, standing entranced over a white, 





flowering and _ fruit- 

VOLCANIC STONE ing, and of the na- 

JAVA, IX CENTURY tional Renaissance 
Then a_ representa- 


tive of the Museum pointed out the duty 
Americans whose heritage 
foster in their new home 


of immigrant 
is beautiful to 
art, in its two aspects of appreciation and 
production, and such skill as they possess, 
not only, or chiefly, in old applications, 
but in the beauty into 
all the constructive which they 
set their hands. 

The Czecho-Slovak Exhibition consisted 
hand-woven and 


Incorporation ol 


tasks to 


of embroideries, laces, 
hand-spun textiles, ribbons, caps, aprons, 
shirts, nets, kerchiefs, 


pottery, decorated 


vests, bodices, 


decorated glassware, 
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ges, children’s drawings, and pic- 
and interior 
lo these objec ts, 


instruc- 


Faster ¢ 
tures showing 
and exterior decoration 
which are the material 
tion, were added some prints showing the 


architecture 


for direct 


natural setting within which Bohemian 
or Slovak art grew up; an ethnic map, 
showing where and among whom the 
Czecho-Slovaks live and work; and a por- 


trait of John Huss, presiding over all, 
symbol of the subsoil of emotion in which 
rooted 

in textile lore who visited the 
the 
upon the 
from nature 


{ zecho-Slovak art 1s 
The wise 
Varieties 


exhibition commented upon 


< nd ol stitches, 


ol patterns 
directness of 
the conventionalizations 


inspiration 
shown by used, 
upon the courage and the integrity shown 
in choice and handling of color, upon the 
richness of and the freedom of 
technique, and upon the thousand and 
ways in which the facts of race and 
can speak through the point 
of aneedle. Tyrolean contagion, Teutonik 
sophistication, Magyar motifs, Mohamme- 
dan influence, symbolism can 
all be acknowledged or discounted; we can 
still read the a people’s 
soul, rippling out through the finger-tips 
of its women, and organizing itself, through 
the endless items of personal adornment 
unit of 


design 


one 
nationality 


sacerdotal 


here message of 


and personal service, to form a 
ethnic art which, in Carlylean phrase, is 
“significant of much.” 

\merican 
for the exhibition, quite fortuitously, oc- 
curred at a time when the peculiar position 
of the Czecho-Slovak peoples, technically 
our foes, really the barometer of our pur- 


visitors have been many: 


poses in the new game of ethnic chess, was 
absorbing much agitated attention. 
Bohemian visitors also have been many. 
The Bohemian colony of New York, some 
thirtv to fifty thousand in number, 
not far from the Museum, and the cultured 
inhabitants of the district, of whom there 
are many, are among its frequenters. To 
the young this exhibition has given a clearer 
knowledge of the respect due their well-nigh 
immediate ancestors for a no mean contri- 
bution to the beauty love, and the beauty 
strife, of the world. And to the old has 
come a sense of recognition and an incen- 


lies 
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tive to renewed endeavor in their national 
art. 

When the offspring of the artificers of 
many lands habitually come in, and habi- 
tually stay awhile among the culled arti- 
facts of many lands, spread for their en- 
lightenment, there can be no doubt, to 
bring the matter down to its lowest terms, 
that the markets of many lands will some 
day reap the results. 

Louise CONNOLLY. 
SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


| HROUGH the courtesy of the Govern- 
ors of the National Gallery of Ireland, and 
with the acquiescence of President Wilson, 
the portrait which John S. Sargent has re- 
cently painted of the President for that 
gallery will be exhibited in our Museum for 
a month, beginning on January 12. 

\s the which brought 
about the painting of this portrait have 
been frequently misrepresented, the follow- 
ing statement of the facts, which is given 
upon the best authority, will be of 
interest, and is due as a matter of justice 


circumstances 


to those who are chiefly concerned: 
Shortly after the outbreak of the 
European war there was an auction sale at 
many artists, Mr. 
gave pictures or 
this 


which 
others, 


Christie’s for 

Sargent among 
drawings. Perhaps 
incident, he was subsequently informed by 
the British Red Cross that an offer of the 
sum of ten thousand pounds had been made 
to it if Mr. Sargent would paint a picture 
of the donor. Mr. Sargent 
naturally agreed. This offer afterward 
fell through, but was later taken up by 
Sir Hugh Lane, who was drowned on the 
Lusitania. By his will he left his collection 
to The National Gallery of Ireland, which 
generously respected his intentions with 
regard to The British Red Cross, paid the 
sum promised to it, and selected for the 
subject of the proposed portrait by Mr. 


suggested by 


proposed 


Sargent, ““The President of the United 
States.” 
It will thus be seen that in the last 


instance the order for the portrait at the 
price named went to Mr. Sargent from the 
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Governors of the Dublin Gallery. Credit 
therefore belongs to them for a generous 
action to which they might not have felt 


themselves strictly committed, and Mr. 
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Sargent is relieved of the imputation of 
having suggested that he should paint a 
portrait at this figure, even for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


PURCHASE OF TWO PAINTINGS 
BY EAKINS. Two paintings by Thomas 
Eakins which were shown in the memorial 
exhibition of his work held here recently, 
have been bought by the Museum from 
the artist’s family. They are The Writing 
Master and The Thinker, both summits of 
his accomplishment in their respective 
lines, and valuable augmentations of the 
representation in our collection of this 
virile and sterling master.! 

The Writing Master, a portrait of the 
artist’s father, painted in 1882, shows the 
leaning toward Rembrandtesque effects of 
light and shade which marks his earlier 
work, of which The Gross Clinic is the most 
Important example. The light is from 
above and falls on the sitter’s bald forehead 
and on his strong and sensitive hands as 
he sits at a table filling out a parchment 
diploma, the tenderly painted old face 
being in half-shadow. Every inch of the 
work has been dwelt upon with reverent 
care, bespeaking the preciousness to the 
painter of each detail of and 
character, but his enthusiasm was at its 
height in the portrayal of the hands. Out- 
side of a few pictures by the same artist, 
it is difficult to recall in the whole course 
of American art hands of such solidity and 
expression. Their structure and flexibility 
are what is evident at first sight. They seem 
alive; one almost expects that at a second 
look they will have moved to another 
position. Then one notices details to the 


likeness 


'The two pictures by Thomas Eakins already 
owned by the Museum are [he Chess. Players, 
shown in Gallery 12, and Pushing for Rail, in 
Gallery 13 





to 
wr 


minutest. how each wrinkle about the 
knuckles and each unevenness of the skin 
has been set down. But the expression 
of the sure and delicate strength and the 
kindliness that these fingers are capable of 
is more astounding than the form. The 
Writing Master might have for a second 
title, The Portrait of a Pair of Hands. On 
leaving the picture one wonders if the 
hands one life have really such 
pe yssibilities of revelation. 

The Thinker is dated Here are 
the same qualities of structure and charac- 
ter but, in distinction to the other work, 
executed impersonally, in the way that 
\ elazquez or Piero della Francesca ap- 
proached their subjects, and in the more 
austere lighting of Eakins’s later period. 
The man is in front of a light wall with no 
accessories, the dark figure standing out in 
monumental prominence against it. He is 
not posing; he is unconscious even that he 
is observed. It is a distinctly American 
tvpe. The nervous, loosely jointed body 
is perfectly realized under the carelessly 
worn clothes. The title explains the 
picture unnecessarily. Lost in thought he 
stands, with hands in pockets, his head 
forward, and the shoulders leaning back 
from the waist in the even balance of the 


sees 1n 


1QOoOo. 


posture. A college professor, perhaps, but 
certainly absent-minded, idealistic, and 
somewhat eccentric—the sort that would 


be apt to get into disputes with his faculty. 
It is an illuminating portrait. 

Thomas Eakins reminds us anew that, 
for those who comprehend, all our actions 
and attitudes many complete 
confessions. B. B. 


are so 








NOTES 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OI 
TRUSTEES. At the regular meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, held on December 
17, the Hon. Elihu Root, a member of the 
Board since 1900, was unanimously elected 
First Vice-President of the Museum, in the 
place of the late Joseph H. Choate. 

The following names were added to the 
list of Benefactors, in recognition of their 


munificent bequests or gifts received 
during the past year: 

Epwarp C. Moort 

Jessie GILLENDER 

Isaac D. FLETCHER 

O.iverR H. Payne 

JOHN Hoact 

Mrs. Epwarp J. Tytus 


The following persons were elected to 
membership, through the transfer of fellow- 
ships or through having newly qualified: 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY 


RosBert NICHOLSON SENEY 
WILLARD CHURCH 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


H. E 
Mrs 


HUNTINGTON 
VicTOR SORCHAN 


One hundred and thirty were 


elected Annual Members. 


persons 


PHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CorPo- 
RATION. The forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Members of the Corporation of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will be held 
in the Board Room, Monday afternoon, 
January 21, at 4 o'clock. 

A report of the transactions for the year 
1917 will be presented and addresses will 
be made by the President, Robert W. de 
Forest, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, and Joseph 


Breck. Afterward tea will be served. 
[HE SECOND EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
MANUFACTURED Osyects. From. Feb- 


ruary 4 to March 3, in Class Room B will 
be held the second exhibition of objects 
produced by modern manufacturing firms 
from designs made in the Museum, and 
lent by the manufacturers. As the use of 


the Museum by designers and_ students 
during the past vear has exceeded that of 
any previous year, it 1s hoped that the 
exhibition may surpass that of last year, 
EARLY CLOSING OF THE Museum. In 
order to economize on light and heat, the 
Museum is now closing at dark daily, Sun- 
The measure, adopted on 
January 4, will continue in effect until 
further notice. The lectures scheduled by 
the Museum will be held according to the 
following announcements, admission being 
by the Eighty-Third Street entrance. 


days included. 


DyESTUFFS OF THE ANCIENTS. Owing 
to the closing of the Museum at dark to 
economize on light and heat, the series of 
lectures for Salespeople and Designers, to 
be given by Professor Charles E. Pellew on 
Dvestuffs of the Ancients, was postponed 
one week, the dates now being Saturday 
evenings, January 12, 19, and 26, and Feb- 
ruarv 2 at 8 o'clock. 

In connection with the lectures it may 
be of interest to note that the discussion of 
Purple Dyes on February 2 will include 
Iyrian purple, the most famous and 
costly dyestuff of the ancients, which was 
lost to the world in the Middle Ages after 
the fall of Constantinople, but which can 
be manufactured today from coal tar. 


LECTURES FOR STUDENTS OF SCULPTURE 
AND PAINTING. The course of lectures for 
students of sculpture and painting has 
been scheduled for Saturday evenings in 
January and February at 8:15 o'clock. 
Thus they come a little later in the year 
than usual, as it was felt that many who 
are interested in might wish to 
attend the lectures on dyes to be given on 
Saturday evenings during January, by 
Professor Charles E. Pellew. 

The course is varied this year 
lecture on Sculpture, to be given on 
January 26, by Herbert Adams, President 
of the National Academy of Design. The 
second lecture will be given on February 2 
by Paul Dougherty, who will be favorably 
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remembered 
heard his talk on Drawings last year. Miss 
Violet Oakley, who will speak on February 
9, is well known as a decorator and what- 
ever she may have to say concerning the 
mural painter’s problem is sure to be of 


as a speaker by those who 


practical value. The final’ talk will be 
given on February 16 by Chauncey F. 
Ryder, who will discuss the technique of 
landscape painting. 


Ho.tipay Recess iN Story-Hours. The 
Christmas recess in the story- 
hours, begun on December 16, will con- 
tinue through the month of January. The 
next story for children of members will be 
entitled The Statue which Came to Life, or, 
Pygmalion and Galatea, and will be told 
on Saturday morning, February 2, at 
10:30 o'clock. The next Sunday afternoon 
story will be called A Magic Journey and 
will be told at 3 o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon, February 3. 


series of 


REARRANGEMENT OF THE PEWTER GAL- 
LERY. The pewter collection in Gallery 23 
has again been rearranged; this time, it is 
hoped, in a more permanent form. The 
object of this reassemblage has been to 
make, if possible, a chronological entity of 
the material by amalgamating the com- 
paratively recent Alice E. Parmelee Col- 
lection, donated to the Museum in 1916 
by Mrs. William L. Parker and Robert M. 
Parmelee, with the collection already 
gathered by purchase and individual gift. 

In the main, this material has been 
grouped by centuries, commencing at the 
west end of the gallery, the products of 
each country during each period being kept 
together as far as this accorded with an 
harmonious presentation. The amount of 
material on exhibition has been kept prac- 
tically the same. <A few pieces, mostly 
duplications, have been withdrawn, but an 
equal, if not greater number, of interesting 
examples have been substituted. 

The advantages of this reorganization are 
fairly evident at first sight. It gives a 
certain ocular demonstration of the 
evolution—or rather devolution—of the 
pewterer’s art from its heyday during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth 
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centuries to its final decay under the in- 
roads of outside competition by substitutes 
at the beginning of the nineteenth. The 
simple, fine lines and well-handled decora- 
tion, expressive both of material and of 
use, appear far more frequently in the 
earlier examples than in the later, along 
with a better average quality of metal 
and workmanship. It is interesting to note 
how early the Continental wares manifest, 
in general, a tendency to rely on surface 
decoration to attract the purchaser rather 
than on the solid fineness of material and 
craftsmanship typical of the English work. 


True, the heavy conservatism of the 
English guild not only had this noble 


result, but was also responsible for its 
inability to meet or forestall the growing 
competition which resulted in the 
appearance of English pewter before the 
onset of Britannia metal and nickel plate 
Che excellence of the former ware, however, 
was acknowledged early on the Continent 
where a “garnish” of English pewter was 
prized second only to solid plate. 

The German pewter tends, it would 
seem, at a fairly early date, to an extrava- 
gance in design not alwavs in keeping with 
the material, a tendency which has paved 
the way for the modern Nuremberg “‘souve- 
nir”’ piece. [he Kaiserteller and Noételler 
are early examples of this over-elaborate- 
ness, which shows its logical outcome in the 
eighteenth-century flagon, No. 06.707, that 
depicts on its side a hunter emerging from 
the forest, the metal being tortured into 
every sort of fantastic shape for the 
attainment of a puerile realism. 

The endeavors the Continental 
pewterers to rival the silversmiths under 
the shifting of public taste and the intro- 
duction of silver plate resulted not only 
in such wild extravagances but also in the 
production of designs of real beauty, such 


dis- 


of 


as the eighteenth-century French fruit 
dishes, No. 06.770 and 771, which are 


typical of the best work of the period, but 
alas, little expressive of the humble and 
serviceable pewter out of which they were 
conjured. 

Pewter, of course, was in use for ecclesi- 
astical and domestic purposes considerably 
prior to the sixteenth century, but little or 
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nothing of that earlier work has survived INDEX TO VoLUME XII OF THE BuL- 
Later than this date, the Museum col-  Letin. According to a time-honored cus- 


lection gives a fairly complete résumé of 
what made and affords 
excellent opportunity first-hand 
study of the ware 


Was in pewter 


for a 


Simultaneousl\ 
new 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


with the opening of the classical 
galleries a Handbook of the Classical Col- 
lection,' written Miss M. A. 
Richter, was issued. The plan of this is 
In correspondence with the arrangement otf 
the \ chapter is devoted to 
each period art from the 


beginning of the prehistoric period to the 


hy 
\ 


Gisela 


collection. 

of classical 
end of the Roman Imperial period, and a 
final chapter to the sculpture of all periods 
shown in the Central Hall. 
most fully illustrated; 159 half-tones, 
generally of objects exhibited, inter- 
spersed through the text, and twelve head- 


lhe book 1s 
are 


bands and tail-pieces, most of them drawn 
trom in the collection, furnish 
attractive decoration and become a 
little grammar of classical ornament for the 
student. 

On the date of the formal opening of the 
exhibition Italian 
cuts, November 5, a Catalogue of Italian 
Renaissance Woodcuts,” written by William 
M. Ivins, Jr., published. This 
includes an Introduction, a Bibliography, 
and the Catalogue proper. In the Intro- 
duction the history, character, and methods 
ol production of woodcuts in Italy from 
the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century are 
discussed simply and yet critically. While 
the exhibition of woodcuts remains open 
only until February the 
should have a permanent value alike for 
the scholar, the connoisseur, and the un- 


objects 


also 


ol Renaissance wood- 


Was 


catalogue 


trained lover of prints. 


‘Handbook of the 
Gisela M. A. Richter. 


Classical Collection by 
XXXIV, 276 pp. 159 ill 


8vo. Price, 50 cents. 
2A Catalogue of Italian Renaissance Wood- 
cuts by William M. Ivins, Jr. X, 65 pp. 15 ill. 8 


vo Price, 25 cents 
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tom, an Index to the twelfth volume of the 
BULLETIN, completed with the December, 
1917, issue, has been prepared, and under 
normal conditions would be to all 
subscribers with this number of the But- 
LETIN; but owing to the greatly increased 
cost and the insufficient supply of paper, 
an innovation will be tried this year, 
following the admirable example recently 
by the Monthly. Such 


sent 


set Atlantic an 
Index is of use only to those who bind 
their BULLETINS and this group of sub- 


scribers includes merely a part, perhaps a 
small proportion the total number of 
people who receive the BULLETIN.  Ac- 
cordingly, only a small edition of the Index 
has been printed. This will be sent to the 
Fellows of the Museum as well as to all 
the libraries and museums on our mailing 
list. It will sent to all in- 
dividuals who receive the BULLETIN, if they 
will apply for it by postcard during the 
next thirty By this procedure it is 
hoped that considerable paper wastage may 
be prevented and at the same time the 
Index may go to every person or insti- 
tution that has any 


ol 


also be free 


day De 


use for it. 


LECTURE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
On Saturday afternoon, December 20, at 
four o'clock, Jay Hambidge gave a lecture 
in the Class Room on The Principles of 
Egyptian and Greek Design, recounting 
with interest the course of his own investi- 
gations in this field and explaining the 
results with great clearness. 


error, the piece of 
illustrated on the 
the December, 1917, BULLETIN 
was reversed on the press at the last 
moment and appeared upside down on 
the page. When the error was discovered, 
so large a part of the edition had already 
been printed that it deemed inad- 
visable, or even unjustifiable at the pres- 
ent juncture, to waste so much paper by 
reprinting. 


ERRATUM. By an 
Venetian needlepoint 


cover of 


was 
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LIST Ot} 


CLASS 
ARMS AND ARMOR 


CERAMICS 
Floor ii: Room I 


MEDALS, 


) 
PLAQUES, ETC 


METALWORK 
Wing E, Room 11 


PAINTINGS 


Wing E, Room 9 


REPRODUCTIONS 


SCULPTURE. * ‘ 
(Floor ie Room 23) 


(Wing E, Room 13) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


TRecent Accessions Room 


. 


~ 


oor x 


ACCESSIONS AND 


DECEMBER, IQI7 
OBJECT 


chain mail, ¢ 


1000 


“Coat ol 
about 
Il wenty-one tea bowls, three water 
jars, covered bowl, two dishes, 
two cups, and statuette repre- 
senting Japanese, earl 
sixteenth to late nineteenth cen- 


Ircassilan 


Jise , 


tury; TJar, Chinese, Ming dy- 
nasty 

*Porcelain pedestal, Chinese, Sung 
dynasty 

*Porcelain bottle, Korean, Korai 
period 

*Pottery figure of a lion, Korean 


modern (copy of an early Korai 


pirece 
‘Bronze commemorative medal, 
Catskill Aqueduct Opening, by 


Daniel Chester French 


Seven bronze mirrors, Chinese 
Han and The Six Dynasties; 
thirteen bronze mirrors, Jap- 
anese, ninth to nineteenth cen- 
tury 


*The Descent from the Cross, at- 
tributed to Roger van der Wey- 
den 

Abbé, by 


jPortrait of an Anthony 


Van Dyck 


Portrait of Mrs Walter Ratt 
bone Bacon, by Anders Zorn 


*The Writing Master, and The 
[hinker, by [Thomas Eakins 


*Vespers, by George Hitchcock 


[wo paintings, Chinese, Sung dy 
nasty 

*The Old Man 
attributed to 
1055-1710 

*Three paper rubbings, 
Daibusin, Japanese, modern 

Bronze group, One More Shot, 
John Rogers, 1865 

*Two carved 
anese, eighth century 

Head of Buddha, volcanic 
Javanese, ninth century 


ind Old Woman, 
Korin, Japanes 


ul 


y) 


wood figures 


Jap- 


stone, 


Room 6 


trom the 


LOANS 


iburgh 


urcna 

Gift of Messrs. Ton-Ying & 
Co 

Gift of M Y ika & 
Co 

(yl J Museum 

Gift of R rt W. de Forest 

rt i 

(allt oF ( Ferdi- 
nand Gottscl } 


(ol of Mrs. \ ter R pone 
Bacon non nory yt W 
ter Ra ! 6 ( 

Purchas 

Gift of | Drummond 


Pur S 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART | 


CLASS OBJECI SOL RCI 
TEXTILES | apestry, Flemish, sixteenth cen- 
tury Bequest of Oliver H. Payne. 
lwo velvets, Italian, sixteenth 
century Purchase 
Wing E, Room 10 vo Nabeshima carpets, Japanese, 
early seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century... Soasee FUTCHASE 
MES “No mask, Japanese, Ashikaga 
period (1334-1573 Purchase 
ODWORK AND FURNI lhree screens, Japanese, early 
Wing E, Room i seventeenth century Purchase 


LOCATION OBJEC] SOL RCI 


Fe 
. 
Floor |, Room 13 Marble statue, Eve, by Auguste 
Rodin ent by Samuel P. Colt 
Wing E, Room 13 Collection of pierced brass and a 


ollection of fifty-eight pieces of 
Indian metalwork, consisting of 
andelabra censers, lamps, 


ases, and figures, seventeenth 


nd eighteenth century lent by Lockwood de Forest 
ing H, Room 9 air of pistols, Scotch, early nin¢ 
teenth century Lent by Aymar Emburyv, 2nd 


Scarab bearing an_ inscription, 
Egyptian Lent by Mrs. M. E. Hall 


Violin, Italian (Brescia), sixteenth 


*\ 


entury Lent by George Hamburg. 
Floor I, Room 10 ronze statue, Eros, found at Bos 

coreale, Hellenistic period Lent by |. Pierpont Morgan 
Wing H, Room 9 Half-suit of armor with “*short 
Wing H, Room 8 sword, morion cabasset, and 

shield, Italian two three 

quarter suits of armor and elbow 

guard, English Lent by Col. H. H. Rogers 
Floor |, Room 12 Mivcenaean vase from Rhodes 

‘three marble heads from 

Rhodes Lent by Mr. and Mrs. T. | 

Shear 

Wing | Room 11 Gilt-bronze statue, Buddha; high 

relief and three stone statues of 

Bodhisattva stone statue, 

standing Buddha Chinese 

l’ang dynasty Lent by Grenville Lindal 


Winthrop 


LIST OF DONORS 
OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


THE LIBRARY tHe DEr t.-OF PRINIS 


Miss Janet Payne Bowles Stephen Bourgeois 
H. H. Cooke Robert W. de Forest 
George H. Doran Co S. C. Hildburgh 


W. L. Hildburgh 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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January 


February 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


CALENDAR OF 


JANUARY 9 


Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture 
Dyestuffs of the Ancients 

Early American Pottery 

Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture 
Dyestuffs of the Ancients 

Stiegel Glass 

Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture 
Dyestuffs of the Ancients 

Lecture to Art Students 

Lithography 

Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture 
Story-Hour (For Members’ Children 
Dyestuffs of the Ancients 

Lecture to Art Students 

Story-Hour 

Contemporary American Painting 
Gallery Talk (For Public School 
Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture 
Story-Hour (For Members’ Children 
Lecture to Art Students 


Teachers 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


LECTURES 


FEBRUARY 9, IQI5 


Edith R 
Charles E. Pellew 
Florence V. Paull 

Edith R. Abbot 

Charles E. Pellew 

Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


Abb rt 


Edith R. Abbot 
Charles E. Pellew 
Herbert Adams 


Joseph Pennell 
Edith R. Abbot 
Anna C. Chandler 
Charles E. Pellew 
Paul Dougherty 
Anna C. Chandler 
William H. Fox 
Museum Instructors 
Edith R. Abbot 
Anna C. Chandler 
Violet Oakley 
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Secretary of [he Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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York NX y 

Entered as second-class matter, March 23, 
1907, at the post office at New York, N. Y 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute — 5,000 
FELLOWS FoR Lire, who contribute 1,000 
FettowsHip MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 


tled to the 


PRIVILEGES All members are ent 
following privileges 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 





The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re. | 
port. 

\ set of all handbooks published for genera) 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which a! 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are include 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become member; 
of the Corporation. For further particulars 
address the Secretary 


ADMISSION 

[he Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. t 
P.M. (Sunday from 1 p.M. to 6 p.M.); Saturda 
until 10 P.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members an 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres 
entation of their tickets. Persons _ holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled t 
one admittance on a pay day 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 
Members, visitors, and teachers desiring | 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of member 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made 

[his service is free to members and to teacher | 
in the public schools of New York City, as we 
as to pupils under their guidance. To a 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 


an hour 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see specia 
leaflet | 

Requests for permits to copy and to phote 
graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary fot 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol: 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum an 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at th 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretar 


RESTAURANT | 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 | 


A.M. to 5 P.M, Saturdays to 8 P.M 


